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The Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland. With Descriptive Illustrations. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 4to. Parts I and II. London, 1819. 


To the lover of the fine arts, to the antiquary, and parti- 
cularly to a Scotsman, who feels proud of the remaining 
relics of his country’s greatness, the two first parts of this 
splendid work will afford a treat of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. 

Few individuals, we believe, are so intimately ac- 
quainted with the History of Scotland, or so able to illus- 
trate its provincial antiquities, or romantic and picturesque 
scenery, as its native bard. The dry details of the anti- 
quary are'seldom considered of sufficient interest, except 
to the initiated, or to those who may feel some pleasurable 
associations in it of a local description; but the subject, 
in the hands of Walter Scott, becomes of general interest. 
The same strong delineation of character and minuteness 
of description which distinguish all the works of this able 
writer are imparted to the account of feudal splendour or 
mouldering ruins, while a variety of interesting incidents 
connected with the subject enliven the whole. 

The subjects already treated of in this work are, Crich- 
ton Castle and Borthwick Castle. An interesting ac- 
count of both these remains of architectural splendour, 
with a history of the families to which they belonged, is 
given, 

Borthwick Castle was built about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In 1430, Sir William. de Borthwick 
obtained, from King James I, a special licence for erect- 
ing upon the spot called the Mote of Lockerwart, a cas- 
tle, and to surround it with walls and ditches, to defend 
it with gates of brass or iron, and to place upon its sum- 
mits defensive ornaments, by which are meant battlements 
and turrets: he was farther empowered to place in the 
castle so erected, a constable, a porter, and all other 
persons and things necessary for the defence thereof.— 


‘Sir William de Borthwick, in virtue of this grant, erected 
4noble building, in the form of a double tower, or donjon, 
seventy-four feet in length, sixty-eight feet in breadth, and in 
height, ninety feet from the area to the battlements. The 
architecture is in the best style of the middle ages, and the 
mason work is excellent; the walls are of hewn stone, both 
within and without, of the thickness of thirteen feet towards 

foundation, gradually contracting to six feet at the top of 
the edifice. The castle occupies a knoll or moat, surrounded 
by the small river, and is surrounded by an outer court, occu- 
pying the whole summit of the eminence, inclosed and forti- 

ed by a strong outward wall, having flank towers at the 
angles. ‘The entrance, from the outer court to the donjon, 
of €ep, seems to have been by means of a ramp, or perron 

‘tone, raised to the height of the first story ; and thus com- 
"ae with the gate of the tower by a draw-bridge. 





This is acommon means of interior defence, where there was 
no inner moat, and may be seen at Newark Castle, in Sel- 
kirkshire, and other buildings of the fifteenth century. The 
reader will best conceive the nature of the perron, or ramp, 
by comparing it to a great horseblock, which reseinbles it in 
every thing except size; the top of this erection being ona 
level with the threshold of the gate, the exterior end of the 
drawbridge rested on it when lowered, and when raised left o 
vacancy of twelve or fourteen feet betwixt the gate and perron 
of ten or twelve feet in depth, and in length corresponding tu 
the drawbridge.’ 


The interior of Borthwick Castle is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and the great hall is a noble specimen of feudal 
magnificence and hospitality. 


‘ «It is,” says Nisbet, ‘‘ so large and high in the roof, that 
aman on horseback might turn a spear in it with all the ease 
imaginable.’’ ‘The ceiling of this stately apartment consists 
of a smooth vault of ashler-work, the joining of the stones 
being curiously fitted together. ‘The roof has been painted 
with such devices as occur in old illuminations. ‘There can 
still be traced the representation of a castle, with its battle- 
ments, towers, and pinnacles,’ and the legend, in Gothic 
characters, YE TEMPLE OF HONOUR, is distinctly 
legible. 

‘ Stately and magnificent in itself, the hall of Borthwick, as 
appears from our sketch of the history of the castle, is no less 
rich in associations. Here we may suppose the Abbot ot 
Unreason was permitted to exercise his frolics, till the ap- 
plause with which they were received encouraged him to set 
his mimic authority in competition with that of the primate 
of Scotland. Here 

‘ The stern protector of the conquered land received tle 
keys of the castle, into which his cannon had forced an en- 
trance. But, above all, the image of Queen Mary feasting 
with her unworthy Bothwell, startled from revelry by the 
voice of insurrection, and finally obliged to escape in the dis- 
guise of a page, comes before us with that deep interest, 
which is excited by every vicissitude of her melancholy his- 
tory.’ 

The allusion to the Abbot of Unreason will be under- 
stood by the following whimsical incident, which took 
place in the Castle of Borthwick, in the year 1547 :— 


‘ It appears, that in consequence of a process betwixt Mas- 
ter George Hay de Minzeane and the Lord Borthwick, letters 
of excommunication had passed against the latter, on account 
of the contumacy of certain witnesses. William Langlands, 
an apparritor or macer, (bacu/arius) of the see of St. An- 
drews, presented these letters to the curate of the Church ot 
Borthwick, requiring him to publish the same at the service 
of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants of the castle were 
at this time engaged in the favourite sport of enacting the 
Abbot of Unreason, a species of High jinks, in which a mi- 
mic prelate was elected, who, like the Lord of Misrule, tn 
England, turned all sort of lawful authority, and particularty 
the church ritual, into ridicule. ‘This frolicsome person, with 
his retinue, notwithstanding of the apparitor’s character, eu- 
tered the church, seized upon the primate’s office without he- 
rs and, dragging him to the milldam, on the south side 
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of the castle, compelled him to leap into the water. Not 
contented with this partial immersion, the Abbot of Unreason 
pronounced, that Mr. William Langlands was not yet suffi- 
ciently bathed, and, therefore, caused his assistants to lay him 
on his back in the stream, and duck him in the most satis- 
factory and perfect manner. The unfortunate apparitor was 
then conducted back to the church, where, for the refresh- 
ment after his bath, the letters of excommunication were 
torn to pieces, and steeped in a bowl of wine; the mock 
abbot being probably of opinion, that tough parchment was 
but dry eating. Langlands was compelled to eat the letters 
and swallow the wine, and dismissed by the Abbot of Un- 
reason with the comfortable assurance, that if any more such 
letters should arrive during the continuance of his office, 
‘<they should a’ gang the same gait,” i. e. go the same road.’ 


The Consistory Register of St. Andrews, which con- 
tains this curious detail, does not explain what was done 
in consequence of so gross an insult to an officer of the 
church, farther than the curate was summoned to depone 
on the name of the Abbot of Unreason, who, with his 
complices, was threatened with excommunication, as soon 
us that should be ascertained.’ The incident serves, 
however, to show the progress of the reformation at 
this period, as well as that unbounded licence, which, 
a few years afterwards, occasioned the choosing of Abbots 
of Unreason and other popular sports of the same sa 
turnalian description, to be prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
ment. By the same statute, women singing round sum- 
mer-trees, or may-poles, are ordered to be taken, handled, 
and put upon the ducking-stene ; a rude penance for so 
classical and pastoral an amusement. 

A similar mode of expressing scorn, with some addi- 
tional circumstances of disgtgce, was actually exercised on 
«nother ambassador by the citizens of Jedburgh, in 1571. 
In two old plays, Sir John Oldcastle and the Pinner of 
Wakefield, similar scenes occur, to which our author has 
alluded, 

_ Borthwick Castle continued in the possession of the an- 
cient family of the Borthwicks, from its first erection, in 
1430, until the year 1072, when the castle and barony be- 
came the property of John Dundas, of Harvestone, ne- 
phew of the ninth Lord Borthwick. It passed afterwards, 
by purchase, to the family of Dalrymple, and from thence 
to that of Mitchelson. By a late sale the castle has been 
acquired by John Borthwick, Esq. of Crookstone, a 
branch of the ancient family, from which the ruins derived 
their name, and who, it is said, possesses a claim to inherit 
their ancient and baronial honours. 

The engravings in the two parts of this work, which 
are ten in number, include three views of Crichton Castle, 
three of Borthwick Custle, the town of Dalkeith, &c. &c. 
‘They are beautiful specimens of the fine arts, engraved 
principally by Le Keux and Cooke, from drawings by 
‘Turner and Blore, and from paintings by the Rev. J. 
Thomson ; a view of the town of Dalkeith, from a paint- 
ing by the latter gentleman, is a rich picturesque scene, 
and the views of the two castles are equally fine. 
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Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili ; with an Original 
History of the latter Country, \lustrated with Engrav- 
ings. By the Author of Letters from Paraguay.  8vo. 
pp. 323. London, 1819. 


As we have already noticed several works on South Ame- 
rica, particularly so far as relates to the cause of its inde- 
pendence; and, as some of our readers, like ourselves, 
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may not wish to dwell longer on a war which seems to 
have nothing decisive in its character, except the cruelty 
with which it is carried on, or to hear further of republj. 
can ingratitude, and the infatuation and sufferings of 
English volunteers, we assure them, in /imine, that, on 
the present occasion, we shall not need to touch on any of 
these already discussed topics. ; 

We learn, from the preface, that the writer of these let. 
ters was driven, by distress of weather, into the port of 
Monte Video ; that here, being seized with an epidemic 
fever, he was left to the care of the governor, and a reli. 
gious order, who treated him with the utmost humanity; 
and that he afterwards resided some time in a convent of 
Dominican Friars, at Buenos Ayres. That he was em- 
ployed on a mission five hundred leagues from Buenos 
Ayres, in the province of Guaira, situated between the 
great rivers Uraguay and Parana, where he continued for 
thirteen months, when the revolt of the tributary Indians 
took place, and he was carried into the interior, as far as 
the banks of the great Mamore, which empties itself into 
the Amazons. From the time of this revolt, in 1806, to 
1810, nothing was heard of him; he, however, reached 
Buenos Ayres in safety, and afterwards passed over to 
Chili, for the benefit of his health. During his stay in 
that beautiful garden of the southern world, these letters 
were written. 

The writer commences with a strong eulogy on the 
Jesuits in South America, for having brought into the 
bonds of society so many millions of human beings, by 
the mildest, most gentle, and most conciliatory means, 
This is rather at variance with the generally received opi- 
nions on the conduct of the Jesuits; it is, however, a li- 
beral concession, as the writer is an avowed protestant, 
who prophecies that ‘the Catholic faith will not be many 
years longer the established faith either in the old or the 
new world’ He has not fixed the time for this event 
taking place, as he has done in the following prophetic de- 
claration: * Sure I am,’ says he, ‘that before the half of 
this century is expired, Old Spain will become a colony to 
this new world, or to some of the northern European 
powers, perhaps Russia. France will be parcelled out in 
the same manner,’ , 

So much for the writer’s opinions; we now come to the 
more immediate subject of his work. In the progress of 
the writer with Don John and the Father Provincial, 
from Buenos Ayres to Mendoca, situated at the foot of 
the Cordilleras, a distance of seven hundred miles, and 
which they performed in twenty-two days; they suffered 
much from the extreme heat and the want of water. The 
cattle, we are told, will scent the water ata considerable 
distance, and are even sensible of the approach of rain. 
The party were without water, and had sent the negroes 
toseek for a spring, when— 


‘ The Father Provincial cried out, ‘‘ look at the oxen, they 
smell water :” we all eagerly turned to the poor panting ani 
mals, and saw them stretch out their necks and raise their 
heads towards the west, and snuff the air in a manner as if they 
would be certain of obtaining drink could they but raise them- 
selves in the air. At that moment not a cloud or a single 
breath of air was to be seen or felt: but in a few minutes the 
cattle began to move about as if mad, or possessed by some 
invisible spirit, snuffing the air with most violent eagernes>, 
and gathering closer and closer to each other; and, before We 
could form any rational conjecture as to what could occasion 
their simultaneous motion, the most tremendous storm came 
on of thunder, lightning, and rain, I ever witnessed in ™) 
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jife. The rain fell in perpendicular streams, as if all the 
fountains of heaven were suddenly broke loose; so that, in 
the space ofa very few minutes, torrents of waterrolled around 
us, and the cattle easily drank their fill at the spot on which 
they stood. The thunder did not in the least affect them: 
wholly regardless of the warring elements, they drank on, as 
did our poor famished attendants, who soon satisfied their 
thirst, ina most curious and unexpected manner, by la ying 
down on their backs and opening their mouths, as wide as 

ssible, to let the rain descend to their stomachs with the 
same rapidity as it fell.’ 

‘ We pursued our journey, without any inconvenience, for 
four days, when we fell in with a caravan of Cuyan merchants, 
going to Buenos Ayres, laden with Cuyan wine, curious and 
beautiful baskets, made of grass of divers colours, and cups 
and vases of every different form imaginable, and so delicately 
and closely wove, that they will retain any kind of liquid; 
and, on account of their lightness and beauty, they are used 
as glasses and cups, and every domestic vessel of the side- 
board. ‘They had likewise some curious furs, ostrich feathers 
ofa most surprising length and plumage ; also some Indian 
armour, such as hack and breast plates, helmets, and cuirasses 
made of leather, remarkably light, but at the same time impe- 
netrable either to shot or weapons, so that nothing can pierce 
them. Don John assured us this was the case, as he himself 
had experienced it more than once.’ 


The following description of a suit of Indian armour, 
which had protected Don John, on a former journey, from 
forty-six arrows, which had struck his helmet, breast, and 
shoulders, is at least curious:— 


‘The armour had been given him by a friendly cacique, 
but he was a stranger to the method adopted by the Indians 
to make the leather thus invulnerable. He had only heard it 
was done when the hides were green, and that, by placing the 
hide in a trough of warm water, as soon as it is taken from the 
animal, in which three different kinds of gums had been dis- 
solved, all three of a very pungent nature: in this infusion 
the hide lays for about twelve or fourteen hours; it is then 
taken out and cut into different pieces, according tothe size of 
the object meant to be formed; each part is then fixed in a 
mould made of earth baked in the sun, of the most exact di- 
mensions of a breast-plate, helmet, &c. As soon as it is 
nicely fitted, and deemed correct in all its proportions, it is 
left to the air for about an hour; it is then rubbed all over 
with a thick aromatic oil, which is repeated as long as any 
absorption is observed: before it is taken out of the mould it 
is well rubbed with a smooth round flint, about three inches 
long and two wide, having one sharp point. This rubbing is 
continued as long as the least dampness appears on the sur- 
face; it is then taken out and placed in the air, but out of the 
sun, till it is become as hard as steel.’ 


The Jesuits of the convent of the Holy Trinity at Men- 
doga, are described to be lax in their morals; and the supe- 
rior, a most jolly soul, totally devoid of hypocrisy,’ who 
drank a large bumper of I.achryma Christi, to the success 
of their society, which he said was so amply provided for, 
that whether the Pope stood or fell, it would not be af- 
fected by it. Works of art were not to be met with at 
Mendoga, but there is a most sublime one of nature, 
which our author much admired :— 


‘The river Mendoga, from which the city receives its 
hame, takes its rise in the eastern part of the Cordilleras, 
from which it descends, increasing as it falls, by many small 


rivulets ; and the rapidity with which it descends, has enabled 
It to force a passage of about sixteen feet wide, through a 
Mountain of Bey making a sort of arched cave, the roof of 
which forms a bridge of nearly the same breadth as the aper- 
anes immediately under the bridge, at about twenty feet 
fom the - of the arch, upon an horizontal plane, out of a 


‘Moth rock, rise five difterent fountains of extreme hot 





water, possessing many medicinal virtues: the water is thrown 
up as high as the top of the arch, when, as it falls, it mingles 
with the river, from which the moment before it had seeined 
to rise. ‘Che combat of those opposite waters, on the humi- 
dity of the air above, produces the most beautiful crystalliza- 
tions, in almost every bind of figure the imagination can pos- 
sibly conceive: from between the larger objects are contin- 
ually falling drops as big as hazel nuts, which, resting on the 
bed of rock below, presently become petrified, and present to 
the eye one of the most extraordinary pictures that nature in 
all her varities, has, perhaps, been known to display to the eye 
of the painter, or to reward the researches of the natural phi- 
losopher.’ 

‘Some of them are in the shape of pyramids, with points, 
as if cut by the hand of the most skilful lapidary, and of the 
purest white ; close to it shall be another of a ditterent shape, 
and composed of as many different colours as the rainbow ; 
others, immediately at or round the mouth of the fountains, 
look like large masses of the purest emerald.’ 


The party was ten days in passing the Cordilleras; the 
narrow paths were only just wide enough for a single 
mule, and so extremely steep and slippery, by the rushing 
of numberless streams from one precipice to another, that 
it was astonishing how the animals were able to secure a 
footing. The descent on the west side of the mountains, 
though not less difficult, is far more pleasant; and the 
delightful valley beyond them would almost repay the la- 
bour of reaching it; the descent of the mountain, the en- 
chanting valley, and the vegetable productions with 
which it abounds, furnish a good extract :— 


‘ Picture to yourself a path about a foot wide, broken and 
disjointed by the force of descending currents, whose rapidity 
is such asto baflle all description, for it is impossible for the 
eye to look at them for a moment without being giddy. On 
the right hand a wall of rugged rocks, with ever and anon pro- 
jecting pieces, which, if the traveller should chance to strike 
against, both man and beast must embrace instant death, by 
being hurried headlong over a precipice of horrid rocks, into 
a deep and rapid river rolling at the bottom, and rushing on 
with such indescribable impetuosity, as to startle and con- 
found the most resolute es determined mind. I, therefore, 
thought it most advisable not to keep my eye upon the sur- 
rounding dangers: and thus I proceeded without any incident 
worthy of notice. 

«We now came to a valley of about a mile and a half in dia- 
meter, surrounded on all sides by stupendous rocks, forming 
altogether an enchanting amphitheatre. On entering it, the 
eye is struck with the view of a scene that beggars all descrip- 
tion: an evergreen plain, so delightfully intermixed with 
odoriferous plants, shrubs, and flowers, that we might have 
fancied our arrival ina Mahometan paradise. In the centre 
of this fairy land, rises several fountains, which threw theu 
water into the air to a surprising height, when they formed by 
their fall athousand meandering streams, which, alter repeatec! 
windings and turnings, united in one stream, pouring into 4 
large river about half a mile distant. This delightful scenery 
occupied all my thoughts for some time, even after I had 
reached St. Jago, for | had taken u and brought safely with 
me four most beautiful shrubs, such as I had never seen be- 
fore, and all of them in full bloom. 

‘The stem of one is about twenty inches in height, and 
about one inch in diameter, the bark of which is so exactly 
coloured, and marked with circles like the back of the rattle- 
snake, that, at first sight, I actually thought it a young one, 
raised itself up to dart at some object among the flowers, and 
had absolutely advanced to kill it; when I was surprised to 
find nyself most agreeably deceived. It hasneither branches 
or leaves, but on the top, where it sends forth one large bud ; 
that, in three or four days, bursts, and presents to the eye 
about ten or twelve leaves, exactly resembling, in shape, 
form, and textureya plume of ostrich feathers, of a pomena 
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green colour, tipt at the edge with a dark brown: from be- 
tween every two leaves springs a cluster of flowers, green, 
white, and pink, in form and shape like the everlasting pea: 
each cluster containing from twenty tothirty flowers, rising about 
three inches above the leaves, when it gently bends down- 
wards, and forms altogether one of the most beautiful coro- 
nets that art or nature ever produced, and emitting at the same 
time avery strong scent, resembling amber. I doubt not that it 
was from this flower the Indian caciques caught the idea of 
forming those elegant feather ornaments, which the chiefs 
wear on their heads at their festivals and processions, and 
pleased me so much at Buenos Ayres. Another is a very 
low plant, in shape and size like a hen’s heg, having a very 
dejicate fibrous root; it is wholly covered with leaves and 
flowers, that spring out of the egg, and rise about two inches: 
the leaves are dark green on the upper side, and most pure 
white below. From the root of every leaf springs three flowers, 
in the form of astar, of the colour of peach blossom, and 
each flower is about half an inch in diameter: the eye of each 
strongly resembles a polyanthus, while the scent lays not in 
the flower, but in the loaves, which, when agitated by the 
air, seems to perspire a kind of gum, that adheres to the 
touch: its scent is very powerful, but swect, like lavender. 
‘The third plant is, properly speaking, a flowering stick, 
for which reason I have given it the name of Aaron’s Rod. 
‘hat which | have is about two feet long, correctly round, 
hollow, like atube; the surface is a very light green, sprin- 
kled with spots of deep yellow: it is covered with flowers, in 
sliape and colour like apple blossoms; has very little smell, 
and the flowers continue only about fourteen or sixteen days, 
when they drop off without any apparent decay, and are suc- 
ceeded bya green knob, about the size of a pepper-corn. 
lor the first eight days it remains green, then changes to a 
deep yellow, and, lastly, black, when it falls off, and is alinost 
iinmediately succeeded by a flower; and this, I am told, is its 
unvarying course, till it reaches about six feet in height, 
when it suddenly decays. They are reproduced by the seed 
contained in the be:ry, which, when opened, discloses a small 
husk, about the size of rape-seed ; though, if sown in pots, it 
does not produce so strong a plant as those which spring from 
self-sown seed. ‘The Jastis a shrub of most rare medicinal 
virtues: it possesses, I am told, all the valuable properties of 
the celebrated bezoar stone, once so highly extolled as an 
antidote against all poisons and mal:gnant fevers. The plant 
1 have is very young, not above a foot in height, therefore I 
cannot as yet prove its virtues: the nearest that resembles it, 
among our English shrubs, is rue, and its scent is not unlike 
it, only much more powerful; the leaves are very bitter, and 
the juice a violent astringent. It is not common for it to 
flower more than once a year, when it is nearly covered with 
flowers, in shape of small trumpets, of a light blue and yellow.’ 


‘There is some originality in the following analogy, be- 
tween the progress of human life and the passage of the 
Cordilleras :— 


‘ There cannot be a more striking emblem of life than the 
passage of the Cordilleras. ‘The vast and immeasurable plains 
you.have to pass before you ascend the mountain, we will 
suppose to be the state of infancy, for through the whole of it 
we are obliged to be conducted and supported by a guide, 
"vom the moment we begin to ascend the mountain, to that 
of gaining the summit, | consider as the years spent from 
youth to manhood. Here we are glad to rest for a short time, 
which, when we have enjoyed, we begin to descend. Now, 
this Largue, from the moment we begin this arduous journey 
on the eastern side, to the period we gain the top, we meet 
with nothing but impediments, difficulties, and danger: all 
appears as ii we were altogether engaged in fatigue, tumult, 
and disorder, Every element seems determined to oppose 
your passage, and threaten you with inevitable destruction if 


you persevere. Such is what man meets with on his entrance 
tuto life. Butifbe places his confidence in the divine pro- 
fection, he gains, at length, the summit in safety, and pursues 


_——— 
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the remainder of his journey with confidence, andthe hope of 
surmounting every remaining danger. At length he attain. 
in the delightful valley, the full consummatiou of ajj })j. 
wishes. Such, my friend, were my fanciful ideas as | stood 
musing in the valley.’ 

The passage over the mountains is computed to be forty 
leagues, from the commencement of its base on eithe, 
side; and yet the Indians, sometimes, perform it in wip. 
ter; the snow, which begins to fall in May, remains eyey 
in the hottest summers, notwithstanding there are not less 
than from fifteen to twenty volcanoes in different parts of 
the mountains. At the convent of St. Francis, in St. 
Jago, our author found the same hospitality he had re- 
ceived from the brothers of the Holy Trinity. The ladies 
of Lima, one of whom was on a visit at St. Jago, are de- 
scribed as wearing the most splendid and extravagant 
dresses. The following is a sketch of this lady :— 


‘ She is about the middle size, neither fair nor brown, with 
black hair, black eyes, and good teeth; her face and features 
were not striking, but very well for a great lady, who always 
has it in her power tosupply by art the deficiencies of nature. 
To begin then with her chemise, (for all the component 
parts of her dress were distinctly visible,) it was of the finest 
cambric, the bottom of which was trimmed with very broad 
point lace, of about twenty guineas a yard, but the cambric 
reached no farther than the top of the knee: silk stockings, 
of a pale blush, embroidered with small rose-buds of silver; 
her slippers, or rather sandals, were of silver tissue, embroi- 
dered with red rose-buds, banded round the instep and ancle 
after the Indian manner; but, instead of ribbon, they were of 
pearl and emeralds, and served to display, to the greatest ad- 
vantage, a beautifully formed foot and ancle. ‘The stockings 
were fastened at the top with the celebrated Indian garters, 
which contained a talisman, the value of which is highly 
rated, as it is supposed to warn the wearer of every good or 
evil that is to befal them, and no lady, I am told, would be 
seen in company without them, being considered as the most 
essential part of their dress. ‘They may be worn either round 
the leg, or the upper part of the arm, and are invariably of 
one shape; that ofa flat garter, with springs, but covered with 
the most costly materials, according to the fortune or caprice 
ofthe wearer. The lady’s in question were of satin, set on 
each side with alternate pearl and emerald ; in the centre of 
each garter was an opening, in the form of a lozenge, which 
contains the talisman. ‘This also was set round with the same 
costly materials ; and it clasped on the outside of the leg with 
an emerald, from which depended two tassels of oriental 
pearls. I must own this part of the dress pleased me much, 
as there appeared to be so much real taste displayed in the 
arrangement of it. A close vest of silver tissue formed the 
shape, to which was fastened, with pearls, a drapery of point 
lace, reaching as low as where the cambric ended. This éra- 
pery was bordered at the bottom, with a fringe about three 
inches deep, of the same intermixture of jewellery as the 
sandals. ‘Ihe neck, bosom, and arms were decorated in the 
same manner, with a profusion of pearls; but they have no 
covering, except a fall of fine point lace from the sleeve of 
the chemise. ‘The hair, of which the ladies here have a great 
quantity, was banded and looped with pearls; and on one 
side was alarge bunch of white roses composed of pearl, with 
leavesof emeralds. ‘These, together with the happy arrange- 
ment of the hair, formed one of the most simple, and, at the 
same time, the most pleasing head-dresses [ had ever seen, 
so that the lady was altogether the most interesting figure I had 
seen since my arrival in Chili. Besides the soft tone of her 
voice, with her mild and gentle manners, all bespoke a min 
perfectly in unison with the simplicity, yet grandeur and mag- 
nificence of her exterior appearance.’ 


The author has some very romantic ideas; he is very 





eager that the English should liberate Paraguay and 
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Uraguay from the Spaniards, which would easily be 
done were the Indians commanded by British officers. 
Chili would easily be gained, from thence every thing 
could be drawn that is requisite to maintain the most nu- 
merous armies, since— 


‘The mines of Chili are the richest in the world; the 
knowledge of which the Indians have, with the most unparal- 
leled bravery, kept e1.tirely to themselves: besides, it is, by 
their laws, instant death to any one who should discover to a 
Spaniard the approaches to any of the gold mines. They have, 
therefore, remained unworked ever since the Chilians ob- 
tained the victory over Valdivia, but they would soon be 
opened to reward their liberators; and the natural produce of 
Chiliis so abundant, that provisions of every kind could be 
supplied with profusion. On this presumption, I cannot see 
any apparent obstacle, to prevent the completion of the work 
I have in theory accomplished.’ 


In the convent library of St. Francis, our author found 
a MS. History of Chili, of the principal part of which he 
gives a translation. This history forms nearly the whole 
of the volume. It commences with a description of the 
climate and soil, and extends to the natural history, de- 
scription of the inhabitants, &c. 

Chili extends, in length, five hundred leagues; is 
bounded by the straits of Magellan, which reaches to the 
fifty-ninth degree; its breadth is not more than thirty 
leagues, from the coast to the boundaries of the Cordil- 
lera Nevada. The climate of Chili is temperate, and it is 
neither subject to thunder and lightning, nor sudden 
storms of hail and rain; no venomous reptile lives there, 
so that you may walk or sleep in the woods without being 
bit by either snakes or vipers. In the forests or caves, 
there are no ferocious animals, such as tigers, hyenas, or 
panthers, and the lions there are never known to attack 
man. 

We hope, in giving the historian’s flattering picture of 
Chili, we shall not provoke any new emigration scheme :— 


‘The valleys in the neighbourhood of the Cordillera, are 
subject to the cold and piercing winds that issue from these 
wonderful barriers, which are at times almost insupportable ; 
but, as you descend towards the coast, the air becomes tem- 
perate, being meliorated bv the sea breezes. ‘These winds 
from the mountains would be more severely felt, were they 
not checked in their progress by very thick woods, that serve 
for fuel to the inhabitants of the city of St. Jago, and, indeed, 
toall the country. ‘Ihe woods have the appearance of oak at a 
distance; butthey consistof a very beautiful tree to look upon, 
more durable than oak, and of adeep red colour. It grows 
in abundance round St. Jago, where no other fuel is made use 
of; although there are numerous groves of oak, yet the na- 
tives make use of the other in preference. The oaks, as well 
as fruit trees, lose their leaves in winter, as in Europe; yet 
there are many other kind of trees in the valleys, that retain 
their verdure even when covered with frozen snow ; yet, as 
soon as the spring appears, ard the rain falls, they emerge 
from their covering, as if they had just put on the most de- 
lighted verdure, and had been beholden to the ice and snow 
for their new apparel. So it is with the grass and the herbs 
of the field: for, in about three or four weeks after the spring 
begins, and the rain falls, the fields appear overspread with all 
the most delightful produce of nature; every blessing of life 
seems to struggle which shall offer the greatest abundance ; 
mMnumerable flowers grow in the pastures, as also flowering 
shrubs, and aromatic herbs, on which the cattle delight to 

rowse; and, turn your eve which wav soever you will, the 
fields appear as so many gardens. The fields are not enclosed, 
a8 In Europe ; each inhabitant marks out what spot he chooses 
to sow with seed, and there is no one will say you trespass on 
my ground; nor is there any tax to be paid. All is free, and 


the cattle rove unmolested; they are taught, when young, to 
come to their owner when he wants them, by making use ofa 
particular sound or whistle, each person having their own, to 
which they are very obedient. Thus plenty surrounds the 
husbandman, for he who sows is always certain of reaping; 
in Chili his hopes are never disappointed. ‘The wild flowers 
which grow in the field would, from their beauty and sweet 
scents, be highly valued in Europe, as the superior ornaments 
of our gardens and conservatories; while they are here in 
such profusion, that they are distilled in vast quantities, and 
produce the perfumed water, called angels’ water, used in 
the churches. 


All exotics here become naturalized immediately ; the 
grass grows to a surprising height, and the mustard rises 
into a tree ; there are groves of these trees, seldom less 
than twelve feet high. Chili also abounds in medicinal 
plants, the knowledge of whose virtues is confined to the 
Indian doctors ; but the Spaniards have obtained the dis- 
covery of several of them, particularly the famous one 
named quimbamali :— 


‘It is a dwarf plant, which rises about eight or ten inches 
above the ground, with spreading branches, each ending in 
sinall flowers at the point, which, both in colour and shape, 
resemble those of saffron: when wanted for use, they pull up 
the plant and boil it entire, with its roots, leaves, and flowers, 
in spring water; the decoction is given to the patient to drink 
hot, and is a powerful interior as well as exterior vulnerary. 
In all cases of internal bruises or wounds, it causes an instant 
evacuation of all blood that is congealed ; which, by remain- 
ing in the body, might cause inflammation, obstruction, and, 
finally, death; but a draught of this not only cures internally, 
but external wounds are alike healed by it. ‘There is another, 
called albaquella. It grows in bushes, as high as the tallest 
rose-tree, with leaves like sweet basil, which are very fra- 
grant, and sweet to the taste, like honey; it is commonly 
bruised for use, and, in cases of wounds, some of the juice ts 
dropped into the part, and the bruised leaves laid over, which, 
without any other application, never fails to effect a cure in a 
very short time. ‘This herb grows wild, and is to be met with 
almost every where. Another, much spoken of, but not so 
common, is a specific for fevers and pleurisies. It is a 
small herb, low on the ground, with not more than six or 
eight leaves; in the middle of which grows a small tuft, like 
the finestthread or hair, of a white colour, inclining to yellow ; 
the tuft only is made use of, boiled in spring water. [ have 
only mentioned these among the great number of medicinal 
herbs with which this country abounds, because they are the 
only ones of which [ could speak from actual experience.’ 


Fruit trees are in great abundance; apple-trees as 
large as elms, pear-trees still larger, and mulberry-trees of 
a surprising height and bigness, The oak, the willow, 
the cypress, the cedar, &c. are also very common, and of 
immense size. The palm-trees, weare told, will not yield 
fruit © unless it were in sight of each other; and, if it hap- 
pens that one comes up alone, without a companion, al- 
though it grows large and attains a great height, yet it 
never bears unless another be planted near it.” The mir- 


tree is the common food, and tastes like a grape ; a species 
of wine, which exceeds all other liquors, is also made 
from it. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 
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Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of 
the American Philésophical Society. 
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to the untutored Indians, which our limits will not enable 
us to extract. 

The Indians are generally a strong race of men; ahun- 
ter will often carry a whole deer on his back, for many 
miles. They generally live to a good old age, if they 
have not adopted the vices of the white people. The 
principal disorders to which they are subject, are pulino- 
nary consumptions, fevers, rheumatism, particularly the 
latter. The Materia Medica of the Indians consists of 
various rvots and plants, the properties of which they are 
not fond of disclosing tostrangers, They makeconsiderable 
use of the barks of trees, such as the white and black oak, 
and the white walnut, of which they make pills. They 
also prepare and compound these medicines in different 
ways, often accompanied with superstitious practices, In 
those complaints which proceed from rheumatic affections, 
bleeding aud sweating are always the first remedies ap- 
plied; for the latter they have ovens constructed, to 
which the Indian often has recourse. ‘Those ovens are ge- 


_ Nerally at some distance from an Indian village; and 


there are separate ones for females. As this species of 
oven resembles, in many respects, the vegetable or steam- 
bath lately introduced into thiscountry, andrecommended 
for rheumatism, we doubt not but that it suggested the 
idea. We shall give Mr. Heckewelder’s description of 
It :-— 


‘This oven is made of different sizes, so as to accommo- 
date from two to six persons at a time, or according to the 
number of men in the village, so that they may be all succes- 
sively served. It is generally built on a bank or slope, one 
half of it within and the other above ground. It is well co- 
vered on the top with split plank and earth, and has a door in 
front, where the ground is level, to go, or rather to creep, in. 
Here, on the outside, stones, generally of about the size of 
a large turnip, are heated by one or more men appointed 
each day for that purpose. While the oven is heating, decoc- 
tions from roots or plants are prepared, either by the person 
himself who intends to sweat, or by one of the men of the vil- 
lage, who boils a large kettle full for the general use, so that 
when the public cryer, going his rounds, calls out pimook, ‘ go 
to sweat!”’ every one brings his small kettle, which is filled 
for him with the potion, which at the same time serves him 
as a medicine, promotes a profuse perspiration, and quenches 
his thirst. As soon as a sufficient number have come to the 
oven, a number of the hot stones are rolled into the middle of 
it, and the sweaters go in, seating themselves, or rather squat- 
ing round those stones, and there they remain until the sweat 
ceases to flow; then they come out, throwing a blanket or 
two about them, that they may not catch cold; in the mean 
while, fresh heated stones are thrown in for those who follow 
them. While they are in the oven, water is now and then 
poured on the notstones to produce a steam, which, they say, 
Increases the heat, and gives suppleness to their limbs and 
joints. In rheumatic complaints, the steam is produced by a 
decoction of boiled roots, and the patient, during the opera- 
tion, Is well wrapped up in blankets, to keep the cold air from 
him, and promote perspiration at the same time.’ 


There are, among the Indians, physicians and surgeons, 
many of whom are very skilful in the application of their 
few and siinple remedies, without any mixture of superstition 
in the manner of preparing or admiuistering them. The 
physicians and surgeons are distinguished from the doctors ; 
the name given by the Indians to those jugglers or pro- 
fessional impostors who, availing themselves of the super- 
stitious prejudices of the people, acquire the reputation 
of superior knowledge. These men, unable to cure natu- 
ral diseases, pretend to counteract or destroy the enchant- 





—— 
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ment of wizards or witches, and to expel evil spirits® 
Our author chanced to meet one of these impostors, ha- 
bited in his full costume :— 


‘ The dress this juggler had on, consisted of an entire gar- 
ment or outside covering, made of one or more bear-skins, as 
black as jet, so well fitted and sewed together, that the man 
was notin any place to be perceived. ‘The whole head of the 
bear, including the mouth, nose, teeth, ears, &c. appeared 
the same as when the animal was living; so did the legs, with 
long claws; to this were added, a huge pair of horns on the 
head, and behind a large bushy tail, moving as he walked, as 
though it were on springs; but, for these accompaniments, 
the man, walking on all fours, might have been taken for a 
bear of an extraordinary size. Underneath, where his hands 
were, holes had been cut, though not visible to the eye, being 
covered with the long hair, through which he held and ma. 
naged his implements, and he saw through two holes set with 
glass. ‘The whole was a great curiosity, but not to be looked 
at by every body.’ 


One would almost suspect our author intended a satire 
on the profession, when he says, ‘ there are jugglers of 
another kind, in general old men and women, who are not 
classed among doctors or physicians.’ These pretend to 
bring down rain in dry weather; make love potions for 
such married persons as do not love each other, (a fearful 
employment this would be in more civilized countries,) 
and to give ingredients to bad hunters, which shall bring 
them good luck. 

The Indians consider the earth as their universal mo- 
ther, and that they were created within its bosom, where 
for a long time they had their abode, before they came to 
live on its surface. This notion extends itself to almost 
all the Indians of North America, and to tribes whose 
language is totally different. On this subject our author 
quotes the following singular tradition, taken down from 
a Mohawk chief, in 1743, by the Rev. Christopher Pyr- 


leeus :— 


‘ “* Traditio.—That they had dwelt in the earth, where it 
was dark, and where no sun did shine. That though they 
followed hunting, they ate mice, which they caught with their 
hands, That ganawugahha, (one of them,) having acciden- 
tally found a hole to get out of the earth at, he went out, and 
that, in walking about on the earth, he found a deer, which he 
took back with him, and that, both on account of the meat 
tasting so very good, and the favourable description he had 
given them of the country above the earth, their mother con- 
cluded it best for them all tocome out; that accordingly they 
did so, and immediately set about planting corn, &c. That, 
however, the nocharauorsul, that is, the ground hog, would 
not come out, but had remained in the ground as before.” F 


A curious connexion subsists in the mind of an Indian, 
between man and the brute creation; and, although 
they consider themselves superior to all other animals, yet 
they ascribe at superiority rather to their bodily strength 


* It will, perhaps, scarcely be credited, that in England, and in 
the nineteenth century, impostors like the doctors among the In- 
dians are able to impose on the public. In the north riding of 
Yorkshire, there was, within the last ten years, a wretch, called a wise 
man, who pretended tu be the seventhson ofa seventh son, aud to — 
all diseases ; which he invariably ascribed to witchcraft. He general y 
gave some medicine, but at the same time performed incantations, 
often of the most dreadful nature. On one occasion, this monster 
ordered a hen to be roasted alive, and the infatuated parents, for 
whose son it was prescribed, carried it into effect. Fortune-telling 
and the discovery of stolen goods are also among the pretensions e 
this impostor, whose dress and external appearance 15 such as. A 
render him frightful: and this is another point in which the i 
man’ of Yorkshire and the Indian doctors resemble each other: 
—Ep. 
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and dexterity, than to the possessing a reasoning faculty, 
All beings endowed by the Creator with the power of yo- 
jution and self motion, they view as a great society, of 
which they are the head, whom they are appointed to g0- 
yern, but between whom and themselves intimate ties of 
connexion and relationship may exist, or at least did exist 
n the beginuing of time. All animated nature, in what- 
ever degree, is in their eyes a great whole, from which 
they have not yet ventured to separate themselves, They 
do not exclude other animals from their world of spirits, 
the place to which they expect to go after death, An 
anecdote will best illustrate this subject :— 


‘ A Delaware hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its 
back bone. ‘The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, 
something like that of the panther when he is hungry. The 
hunter, instead of giving him another shot, stood up close to 
him, and addressed him in these words: ‘ Hark ye! bear; 
you are a coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. 
Were you a warrior, you would shew it by your firmness, and 
not cry and whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, 
that our tribes are at war with each other, and that yours was 
the aggressor. You have found the Indians too powerful for 
you, and you have gone sneaking about in the woods, stealing 
their hogs + perhaps at this time you have hog’s flesh in your 
belly. Had yoy conquered me, I would have borne it with 
courage, and died like a brave warrior; but you, bear, sit 
here and cry, and disgrace your tribe by your cowardly con- 
duct.”” I was present at the delivery of this curious invec- 
tive; when the hunter had despatched the bear, I asked him 
how he thought that poor animal could understand what he 
said to it? ‘* Oh!’ said he in answer, “* the bear understood 
me very well; did you not observe how ashamed he looked 
while I was upbraiding him ?” ” 

Suicide is not considered by the Indians either as an 
act of heroism or cowardice, nor is it with them a subject 
of praise or blame. They view it as an act of mental de- 
rangement and insanity, which is the most lamentable of 
all misfortunes. 

Our author gives a very detailed account of the funerals 
of the Indians, a ceremony which all previous writers 
had treated very superficially. The Indians always pay 
great respect to the dead; but the ceremony varies ac- 
cording to the circumstances and the condition of the de- 
ceased ; for rank and wealth receive distinctions even after 
death as well among savages as among civilized nations. 
The funeral which our author describes, was that of the 
wife of the valiant Deleware, chief Shingask, in 1762. At 
the moment she died, her death was announced ge 
the village by women employed for the purpose, who 
went through the streets, crying, ‘She is no more! she is 
no more!’ The corpse was laid in a coffin, dressed and 
painted in the most superb Indian style:— 


‘Her garments, all new, were set off with rows of silver 
broaches, one row joiningthe other. Over the sleeves of her 
new ruffled shirt, were broad silver arm spangles, from her 
shoulder down to her wrist, on which were bands, forming a 
kind of mittens, worked together of wampum, in the same 
manner as the belts which they use when they deliver 
speeches. Her long plaited hair was confined by broad 
bands of silver, one band joining the other, yet not of the 
same size, but tapering from the head downwards, and run- 
ning at the lower end to a point. On the neck were hanging 
five broad belts of wampum, tied together at the ends, each of 
a size smaller than the other, the largest of which reached 
below her breast, the next largest reaching to a few inches of 
tt, and so on, the uppermost one being the smallest. Her 
scarlet leggings were decorated with ditferent coloured ri- 
ands sewed on, the outer edges being finished off with small 
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beads also, of various colours. Her mocksens were orna- 
mented with the most striking figures, wrought on the leather 
with coloured porcupine quills, on the borders ef which, 
round the ancles, were fastened a number of small round sil- 
ver bells, of about the size of a musket ball. All these 
things, together with the vermillion paint, judiciously laid on, 
sO as to set her off in the highest style, decorated her person 
in such a manner, that perhaps nothing of the kind could ex- 
ceed it. 

‘ The spectators having retired, a number of articles were 
brought out of the house and placed in the coffin, wherever 
there was room to put them in, among which were anew 
shirt, a dressed deer skin for shoes, a pair of scissors, needles, 
thread, a knife, pewter basin and spoon, pint cup, and other 
similar things, with a number of trinkets, and other small ar- 
ticles which she was fond of while living. ‘The lid was then 
fastened on the coflin with three straps, and three hand- 
some round poles, five or six feet long, were laid across it, 
near each other, and one in the middle, which were also fas- 
tened with straps cut up from a tanned elk hide; and a small 
bag of vermillion paint, with some flannel to lay it on, was 
then thrust into the coflin through the hole cut out at the 
head of it. ‘This hole, the Indians say, is for the spirit of the 
deceased to go in and out at pleasure, until it has found the 
place of its future residence.’ 


The body was carried to the grave, followed by the 
husband of the deceased and a great number of mourners. 
Women with kettles, dishes, spoons, dried elk meat, &c. 
accompanied the procession :— 


‘ Being arrived atthe grave, we were told to halt, then the 
lid of the coffin was again taken off, and the body exposed to 
view. Now the whole train formed themselves into a kind 
of semi-lunar circle on the south side of the grave, and seated 
themselves on the ground. Within this circle, at the distance 
of about fifteen yards from the grave, a common seat was 
made for Mr. Calhoon and myself to sit on, while the discon- 
solate shingask retired by himself to a spot at some distance, 
where he was seen weeping, with his head bowed to the 
ground. The female mourners seated themselves promiscu- 
ously near to each other, among some low bushes that were 
at the distance of from twelve to fifteen yards east of the 
grave. 

‘ In this situation we remained for the space of more than 
two hours; not a sound was heard from any quarter, though 
the numbers that attended were very great; nor did any per- 
son move from his seat to view the body, which had been 
lightly covered with a clean white sheet. All appeared to be 
in profound reflection and solemn mourning. Sighs and sobs 
were now andthen heard from the female mourners, so ut- 
tered as not to disturb the assembly; it seemed rather as if 
intended to keep the feeling of sorrow alive in a manner be- 
coming the occasion. Such was the impression made on us 
by this long silence. 

‘At length, at about one o’clock in the afternoon, six men 
stepped forward to put the lid upon the coflin, and let down 
the body into the grave, when suddenly three of the women 
mourners rushed from their seats, and forcing themselves be- 
tween these men and the corpse, loudly called out to the de. 
ceased to ‘‘ arise and go with them, and not forsake them.”’ 
They even took hold of her arms and legs; at first it seemed 
as if they were caressing her, sienuaile they appeared to 

ull with more violence, as if they intended to run away 
with the body, crying out all the while, ‘‘ Arise, arise! Come 
with us! Don’tleave us! Don’t abandonus!’’ At last, they 
retired, plucking at their garments, pulling their hair, and ut- 
tering loud cries and lamentations, with all the appearance of 
frantic despair. After they were seated on the round, they 
continued in the same manner crying and sobbing, and pul- 
ling at the grass and shrubs, as if their minds were totally be- 
wildered, and they did not know what they were doing. 





‘ As soon as these women had gone through their part of the 
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ceremony, which took up about fifteen minutes, the six men 
whom they had interrupted, and who had remained at the 
distance of about five feet from the corpse, again stepped for- 
ward and did their duty. They let down the coffin into the 
earth, and laid two thin poles of about four inches diameter, 
from which the bark had been taken off, lengthways and close 
together over the grave, after which they retired. “Then the 
husband of the deceased advanced with a very slow pace, 
and when he came tothe grave, walked overit on these poles, 
and proceeded forward in the same manner into an extensive 
adjoining prairie, which commenced at this spot. 

‘ When the widowed chief had advanced so far that he could 
not hear what was doing at the grave, a painted post, on which 
were drawn various figures, emblematic of the deceased’s si- 
tuation in life, and of her having been the wife of a valiant 
warrior, was brought by two men, and delivered to a third, a 
man of note, who placed it in such a manner that it rested on 
the coffin, at the head ofthe grave, and took great care that a 
certain part of the drawings should be exposed to the east, or 
rising of the sun; then, while he held the post erect and pro- 
perly situated, some women filled up the grave with hoes, 
and having placed dry leaves and pieces of bark over it, so 
that none of the fresh ground was visible, they retired, and 
some men, with timbers fitted before hand for the purpose, 
enclosed the grave about brea‘t-high, so as to secure it from 
the approach of the wild beasts.’ 


After this ceremony was over, victuals were served up 
to all present, and articles of little value, such as scissors, 
needles, and thread, were distributed to all. 

Mr. Heckewelder, in his account of the prophets or 
preachers of the Indians, describes Tecumseh, who was 
killed in the late American war, as a ferocious and san- 
guinary tyrant. Mr, James, in his History of the Mili- 
tary Occurrences, gives a very different character of this 
warrior, who was such a terror to the army of the United 
States, and had, on many occasions, made the Americans 
feel his power. Perhaps, of these two accounts, it may 
be said, in medio tutissimus ibis. 

Mr. Heckewelder concludes his ‘ Historical Accounts of 
the Indian Nations’ by comparing them with the whites, 
in which he praises strongly the primitive virtues of the 
rude but generous Indians, vindicates them from the as- 
persions of the whites, and shows the cruel manner in 
which they have been treated. 

Mr. Heckewelder is, we belive,a German; if so, he has 
adopted many of the republican prejudices against the 
English, and details atrocities during the revolutionary 
war, which, we trust, no Englishman could commit. 

The second part of this work consists of a correspon- 
dence between Mr. Heckewelder and the Secretary of 
the Historical Committee on the subject of the languages 
of the American Indians. A collection of words, para- 
phrases, and dialogues, follow, but they are not of general 

interest. 

Much praise is due to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, for having appointed a committee for so curious and 
important subject ; in Mr. Heckewelder, they have found 
most able associate ; and we are sure his work will be 
read with pleasure by all who take an interest in viewing 
a man in a state of nature, where his virtues are his own, 
his vices principally those he has acquired by a social in- 
tercourse with beings more civilized. 


PPP PIP LOL EPPELEOLEOPOCEPPCEP ELUM? 


Specimens in Eccentric Circular Turning, with Practical 
Instructions for producing corresponding Pieces in that 
Art. By J. H. Ibbetson, 8vo. pp. 86. London, 1819. 


ALTHOUGH we are unacquainted with the practical mys- 








ae 
tery of turning, than which, there is not, perhaps, a more 
agreeable amusement, yet we venture to pronounce Me 
Ibbetson a very ingenious artist, and his work a very tq 
ver production. 

The difficulty of rendering such a subject intelligible 
particularly so far as relates to engraving the eccentric 
circular figures, for some time prevented the author fron 
sending his work to the public, as engravers could not be 
found to execute them; but Mr. [bbetson never abandoned 
his object, and pursuing it, at length constructed a piece 
of machinery which enabled him to engrave the copper. 
plates himself. : 

There are in all six plates, some of them though not 
larger than the lid of a small snuff box, for which they 
are designed, contain several hundred circles all arranged 
with mathematical precision, in the most fanciful and 
curious form. The engravings on wood, explanatory of 
the manner of executing them are very numerous, 

To the amateurs in turning, or those who wish to attain 
a high degree of perfection in the art, this work must be 
particularly valuable, and as such we recommend it. 

We understand that Mr, Ibbetson has sent several spe- 
cimens of engraving to the Bank of England, and that a 
part of his plan is adopted in the execution of the new 
bank notes about to be issued. 








Foreign Literature. 


GPRPLAF 


Memoirs to serve as Materials for a History of the Revo- 
lution in St. Domingo. By Lieutenant General Baron 
Panphile de la Croix. 1819. 


Tuts work, which has recently been published in Paris, 
contains much curious information relative to the revolu- 
tion of a country, which is rapidly rising into importance. 

When the revolution broke out in France, St. Domingo 
had obtained a maturity of strength which it would have 
been difficult to have kept in subjection. In 1789, the 
exportations had arisen to 461,000,000 of francs, while 
the importations did not amount to more than 205,000,000 
francs, thus possessing an enormous balance of trade in 
its favour. 

The colony then consisted of two classes of whites, in 
number not less than 40,000; the first comprising the 
great planters and the merchants ; the second consisting 
of shopkeepers, &c. designated under the names of petits 
blancs and gerauts, There was also a small number of 
free blacks and men of colour, The slave population was 
about 500,000; a black man was rateable at 2,000 francs, 
and a negro woman at $300. 

The colonial regimen, under the existing authorities, 
were no longer on a par with the overgrown proprietors, 
especially since they had acquired titles by alliances. 
Within their court circle a number of young creoles had 
become Marquises and Countesses. 

No sooner had the subject of meliorations become po- 
pular in France, than the toscin of alarm resounded 
throughout St. Domingo. The creoles would no longer 
bend to an authority which appeared as an alien ; nothing 
would satisfy them but a government within themselves. 

The principal inhabitants, people of colour, sent 
petition to request some melioration of their condition, 
and the privilege of deputing one of their number to 
sit in the provincial assembly. ‘They were all arrested. 
and M. Fezand de Baudiéres, who drew up the petition, 
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was decapitated, his body outraged, and his head carried 
about on a pike. 

Viscount Ogeé, the son of a rich butcher at the Cape, 
was one of the commissioners in France, acting for the 
men of mixed blood. After several fruitless attempts to 
obtain the enjoyments of political rights, he determined 
to assert them by force. Previous to his return, he re- 
paired to London, where he obtained letters of credit, and 
money to purchase arms and ammunition in the United 
States. Ogé landed secretly, and soon appeared at the 
head of 300 partisans, urging the execution of the decree 
of March, 1790, which admitted, without distinction of 
colour, all free men, on the payment of a certain contri- 
bution to the exercise of political rights. This demand, 
so foreign to the sentiments of the whites, was rejected ; 
they took up arms against Ogé, who with his second in 
the enterprize, Chavaune, were betrayed and delivered up 
to the colonial assembly of the north. These unsuccess- 
ful victims had their arms, legs, thighs, and reins broken 
alive; but the barbarities exercised on them became a 
signal that was finally to separate the two classes of the 
native creoles and the mixed blood. 

The men of colour concealed their resentment, and the 
effects were visible in the commotions of the blacks. ‘Two 
hundred deputies of the colony assembled at St. Mare, 
disclaiming the right of France to impose laws on St. Do- 
mingo ; they disclaimed the same authority with respect 
to bestowing on the men of colour, although free and 
proprietors, the right of citizenship. Such violent pro- 
ceedings precipitated the crisis. The premature autho- 
rities could not brook the existence of a rival power. 
Agents to bring about a reconciliatiou were sent to the 
governor, on the part of the assembly of St. Mare, but 
they were ordered to quit the Cape within twenty-four 
hours. Divisions now became universal in the towns as 
well as among the people of colour; mysterious plots and 
crimes were the common subjects of discourse. Public 
executions were numerous, vengeance was the watch word 
among the negroes, and the whites in their fury made no 
distinction between the revolted and the submissive slave. 
The whites gave no quarter nor protection. 

General le Clerc attempted to stem the torrent of insur- 
rection, but in vain; the blacks spread fire and sword 
through a vast tract, extending from the Isle des Anses a 
Pittres, to the Fort Dauphin, consuming the last remains 
of property belonging to the whites, It was to no purpose 
that the capital city deputed commissioners to reinstate 
order and tranquility. 

General Galbaud succeeded to the chief command in 
1793, and wished to render himself independent. The 
commissioners declare him deprived of authority ; then he 
pushes for the Cape, determined to win it. 


And now it was that the objects of insurgency explained 
themselves more fully. A ferocious resentment lets loose 
those who had been so long oppressed ; the chain of slavery 
ls broken; all the prison doors are opened; allthe workmen, 
all the slaves, in the city, to the number of ten thousand, are 
armed, and hurried into action by the men of colour. ‘Treir 
Solicitations prevail on Pierrot, chief of the bands that hover 
round the Cape, who introduces his barbarous hordes into the 
city. Thirsting for blood and plunder, they rush forward 
with dreadful shouts, that extinguish the reports of their mus- 
wit | General Galbaud sees the victory snatched from his 
hands; forced to retreat, he hastens towards the ae where 
the consternation and confusion are so great, that his onl y re- 
Source is by throwing himself into the water to reach his ves- 





sel. The sea swallows up a crowd of fugitives; and the fire, 
which speedily bursts forth in all the quarters of the city, 
gives the finishing stroke to this scene of horror. In this 
manner the whites fall by the hands of the blacks, and the 
bloody struggle completes the ruin of the colony. 

From that fatal period, a tissue of bloody scenes occur, 
teeming with massacres and contlagrations. An English slave 
(the negro Bouckmann) first applied the torch to the dwell- 
ings of the whites; he was tollowed by Jean-Frangois, b 
Jeannot, by Biasson, by the bands in the pay of Eeeieed, 
by Toussaint, by Dessalines, by Christophe, all of whom, in 
their turn, have vied with each other in crimes and deeds of 
terror: so that among the blacks, the whites, and the mingled 
people, the author hesitates where to assign the imputation of 
pre-eminent madness, vice, and vindictive cruelty. 

Few are strangers tothe disastrous expedition of Le Clere. 
Of 35,000 men, who disembarked with him, nearly 25,000 
perished prior to his own death; at which period, 7500 were 
in the hospitals, and 2000 only remained in a condition to 
act. 

Of 20,000 men sent since, consisting of sailors of the 
Royal Marine, and of the merchants, of persons employed in 
civil and military services, of private individuals repairing to 
the colony, including 3000 colonists and upwards, all have 
undergone the same fate. 

If we add 9000 blacks and of the mixed population, slain 
in wars, or who died of fatigue, and about 4000 drowned and 
assassinated under legal forms, it will be found that 62,000 
individuals perished in St Domingo by a violent death, 
within thirty-four months from the disembarkation of the 
troops commanded by Le Clerc, to the period when the Eng- 
lish, in alliance with the blacks, forced the languishing re- 
mains of the French army to evacuate the colony. 

After their departure, Dessalines assumed the authority 
and title of governor-general. But the events in France were 
to be parodied. A missionary from the north, Brelles, a ca- 
puchin, poured the sacred oil on the most sanguinary of the 
blacks. On the sthof October, 1804, he crowned Dessalines 
Emperor of Hayti, under the style and title of James I. 

Dessalines at first offered protection to the whites; but 
this confidence he quickly abused, by partial proscriptions, 
arrests, and assassinations; and, on the 28th of April, 1805, 
in the sixteenth month of his reign, he ordered a generat 
massacre of the whites, with an exception of the priests, the 
officers of health, and certain classes of workmen. ‘Thus, 
after sixteen years of convulsion and agony, the white popu- 
lation was extinguished. 

‘The monster who ordained this massacre, had poaoins 
the extermination of the men of colour ; but it was his fate to 
perish in an ambuscade wherein they entangled him. A long 
and murderous struggle ensued between Christophe and Pe- 
tion, two lieutenants of Dessalines; and thus, says the author, 
French blood was avenged, by a most prodigal effusion of 
that of the blacks and the men og colour, 

‘The issue of all was, that Petion was recognized as pre. : 
dent of the republic of Hayti by the men of the west aid 
south, and Christophe remained master of the north part; 
who, in the sequel, caused himself to be crowned king. 

The two states are separated by an uninhabited line of ten 
leagues indepth. ‘The rich plains of the Boucassin, and the 
coverts through which the line passes, are at present thick fo- 
rests, which, by the force of vegetation, grow every day more 
and nore impenetrable. 

Of the 40,000 whites and 574,000 blacks that in 1789 com- 
posed the population of the island, there now remain about 
480,000 blacks, 20,000 men of colour, and 1000 whises. The 
republic, long under Petion, now under Boyer, as president, 
may contain about 261,000 inhabitants, and the kingdom of 
Christophe about 240,000. 

The products of the colony, valued in 1789, at 461,000,000, 
and which, in 1800, under ‘loussaint, exceeded 400,000,000 
of franks, are now reduced to 100,000,000. ‘Ihe revenues of 
the two governments amount to 48,000,000, and their dis- 
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bursements do not exceed 18,000,000; which leaves a saving 
of 30,000,000 every year. 

The royal army consists of 24,000 men, and that of the 
republic of 26,000: but, in case of invasion, every man is 
bound to take up arms; and then each government would 
comprehend a force of near 100,000 men. 

Every measure of precaution is adopted both in the 
kingdom and it the republic to assist invasion, or the in- 
croachments of each other. In all the houses built on the 
coast combustible materials are lodyed. The author is of 
opinion, that any attempts to restore the ancient regime 
would be an undertaking equally cruel and impracticable. 
Indeed, if any thing would unite the two parties in St. 
Domingo, it would be the attempt to subject them to 
any foreign power. They know their own strength too 
well ever to permit it. 

Portugueze Literature.—In the year 1817, the first mo- 
nument was erected to the memory of Camoens, in the 
splendid republication of his ‘Os Lucidiadas,’ printed by 
Didot, at Paris, at the sole cost and under the superin- 
tendence of M. De Souza Betalho. The copies of this 
beautiful and accurate edition were gratuitously distri- 
buted amongst the eminent Literati of Europe and Bra- 
zil; and whilst they render the text of the great master 
of Portugueze literature secure from future corruption, 
remain a lasting record of the acuteness and public spirit 
of the illustrious editor. We have recently learat that a 
publication, undertaken on a similar scale, has been long 
in a course of preparation in this country. The subject 
is the translation of the Essay on Man and the Messiah 

(line borteno) into Portugueze verse, from the pen of a 
nobleman, high in rank and office at the court of Brazil. 
To the translation is added, various critical and historical 
annotations, with selections from the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portugueze, German, and Eng- 
lish writers. This work, like that of M. De Souza, is 
dedicated to the King of Portugal and Brazil, under 
whose immediate sanction it will be given to the world. 

Germany.—M. Kuhn, doctor and professor at Leipsic, 
intends publishing, by subscription, a complete edition of 
the Medicinal Treatises that remain to us of the ancient 
Greeks. The better to illustrate the nature of his plan, 
he published, last year, a sort of syllabus, under the title 
of Claudii Galeni, or a treatise by W. Galen, on the best 
methods of teaching ; specimens of a new edition of all 
the Greek Medical works extant, &c. 

Dr. Foerster, professor in the school of artillery and 
engineering at Berlin, claims the merit of having first ap- 
plied the lithographic art to the printing of books, He 
has inscribed on stone, with his own hand, a new work, 
entitled ¢ An Introduction to Geodosy.’ 

Italy.—The Diario Romano announces a recent publi- 
cation at Rome, by Louis Buonaparte; it isa memoir on 
French versification, divided into three parts. In the first, 
he undertakes to refute the validity of Abbé Scoppa’s ar- 
guments, in his work, entitled ‘ Poetical Beauties of all 
Languages.’ In discussing the question whether the 
French language may shake off the yoke of rhyme without 
detracting from its beauties, the author recommends the 
introduction of the verses called Sciolto by the Italians, 
when he conceives that the absence of rhyme would not 
be felt. In the second part, he gives a selection of verses 
of all metres, composed agreeably to the rules of this sys- 
tem. The third part contains observations on the verses 
of the most celebrated French pvets, composed on the 
plan of the new rhythmas, 


a 
France.—M. Jouard has discovered that the numeric. | 
characters of theaucient Egyptians were to the numbers : 
5, 10, 100, and 1000, which leads to the conclusion that eh 
people were ignorant of the ingenious method borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabs, and in which the cyphers 
acquire a value from position. The Egyptian method 
was nearly the same as that of the Romans and the Greeks 
in capital letters. 











Original Communications. 


PPLE LPPIPE? 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—Although I am by no means an advocate of fe. 
male reformers, and think they might be much bette; 
einployed in their families than by making caps of liberty, 
or embroidering flags and banners, yet I think the seve- 
rity with which the female character has been attacked 
through these misguided women was not called for. You, 
Sir, have proved that female interference in politics is by 
no means new * ; and, as a sequel to that interesting paper, 
I send you a list of authorities which will prove that, in- 
stead of females usurping any undue rights at the present 
moment, their rights have been much infringed upon, 

Lady Packington returned two members to parliament, 
Brady on Boroughs, 35 Ap. By a collection of Hake- 
well’s, in the case of Catherine v. Surrey, the opinion of 
the Judges was, that an unmarried woman having a free- 
hold might vote for members of parliament. A woman 
may be an overseer of the poor, for this we have a recent 
authority. See King v. Stubbs, 2 Term Rep. 395. A 
woman was appointed governors of the house of correction 
at Chelmsford, by order in court, 2 Ld. Raym. 1014. In 
the Mirror of Justices, a woman is said to have been a 
justice of the peace. In the last chapter of the Romans, 
verse 1, one Phoebe is called the servant of the chnrch, 
and held some ecclesiastical office. Deaconesses are men- 
tioned in ancient councils, when baptism was by immer- 
sion. Lady Broughton was keeper of the Gatehouse 
prison. The minister of Clerkenwell was chosen by a 
majority of women, 1 Geo. 11. Women may be guardians, 
administrators, executors, and can execute powers of at- 
torney. Women have held by military tenure, Blount’s 
Terms, 47. In Pegu, 215, there is a grant of a castle to 
alady. The office of champion has frequently been held 
by a woman, and was so at the coronation of George I. 
The office of grand chamberlain is at present filled by two 
women, the Countess Willoughby de Broke, (Lady Gwy- 
dir), and the Marchioness of Cholmondeley. The office 
of high constable has been borne by a woman, Dyer, 289. 
The office of clerk of the crown in the King’s Bench, was 
granted to a woman, Show. P. C. The celebrated Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery, held 
tle hereditary office of sheriff of Westmoreland, and ex- 
ercised it in person at the assizes at Appleby, sitting on 
the bench with the Judges, Co. Litt. 230. Women are 
patrons of churches, they have donatives, and there they 
are as ordinaries, they are capable of impropriations, 
which are circa sacra, and they are regarded in law as 
parsons ; many nunneries had them before the reforma- 
tion. Women, in cases of necessity, have been allowed to 





* See Literary Chronicle, No. 14. 
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baptize, 7 Mod. Rep. 270. 12 Geo. II, where almost all 


the above authorities are acknowledged. In an old edi- 
tion of the testament, printed in the year 1574, a woman 
is called a minister of the church, and it is notorious, that 
at this day, the Quakers and the Wesleyan Methodists 
allow women to preach. I am yours, &c. , & 


PHILO LL PLP OP LD OLD OPE? 


APHORISMS. 


Purity is the best symbol of innocence*. 

The Japidary who sets a sparkling diamond in iron or 
tin, resembles her, whose beautiful person is unpolished 
with the graceful accomplishments of the mind. 

The wild democrat is a political firebrand; and a fire. 
brand, whilst it injures other objects, consumes itself. 

‘ Revenge is sweet,’ says the man of anger; ‘ then it is 
sweet poison,’ says the man of feeling. 

The fool iguorantly laughs at the rich source from 
whence the man of study derives his intellectual pleasure ; 
I mean the contemplation of those truths, which reason 
impresses upon the mind, and which raises a vivid percep- 
tion in the organs of rational sense. 

Happy is he who can regard the near approach of diffi- 
culty and misfortune, with the serene eye of cool, yet re- 
flective philosophy. 

False mercy is an offence against justice. 

Happy isthe man who is unincumbered with the tram- 
mels of tumultuous passion. 

What a splendid victory has he achieved, who has over- 
come his enemy with kindness, forbearance, aud mercy. 

The man of learning, although he be poor, commands 
universal respect, and feels a conscious independence of 
soul and rectitude of ‘thought, by far more valuable than 
gold and pearls. 

The glitter of courts may dazzle the eyes, but it should 
not captivate the understanding. 

He who enjoys the virtue of self-command, indulges 
not in extreme grief, but seeks to repair his loss, however 
severe, 

A gnat can bite a hero. *, *, T. 


PPE DL LD PPP LOL PDL LL LL LO LL? 


MY FATHER. 


* He loves to take the pleasant side of things.’ 


I will not speak of my father like a son who is averse to 
truth, but [ will speak like a son who will say nothing 
but what is true. There are many youths who disown 
their fathers, except when paternal bounties and protections 
are required ; who w¥ll suffer them to be deprived of the 
comforts of advancing age to gratify fashionable follies and 
capricious fancies ;—there are many who, when in gay as- 
sociation, are too proud to confess that the poor old men 
0 threadbare clothes, leaning on” their crutches to catch 
the approval of their Lotharios, belong to them. 

But I hope none of these allusions are applicable to me 
and a thousand others. It would, indeed, be a shame, 
when I recollect my father has brought thirteen of us re- 
spectably into society, and has given us what the proverb 
says, to be * better than house or land,’—education. An 

* Quid est innocentie optimum symbolum? When I was at school, 
this question was given out for discussion. Oue of my fellow scho- 
ars argued in favour of virtue, another said justice, another good- 
hess, another benevolence, another truth, another conscientiousness, 
and | contended for purity; virtue, justice, conscientiousness, and 


Purity, were referred for decision to the president, who decreed in 
favour of the last. 
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heir often hazards his estates, wealth, and title, to the 
turn of a card, or the cue of a billiard: he often, by such 
an adventure, brings disgrace on himself and his family, 
which future generations cannot avoid, 

My father, like the emmet or bee, has provision in 
store; like the wise farmer, he has made his hay in the 
shining of the sun. He is, as hundreds ought to be, 
out of business. But this independent blessing has been 
acquired by a persevering, therefore successful course, 
from his apprenticeship. Nevertheless, he does not live 
inactively, or dormantly, or unsociably, There is a 
sphere in which all men may shine, if not become emi- 
nently famed and signally great; wherein they can be 
usefully and laudably employed. My father is the ad- 
viser of the unlettered, the advocate of the poor; the re- 
presentative of the widow; the father of the fatherless ; 
and the friend of all. True philosophy does not so much 
consist in passive obedience to ethical rules as_ practical 
acquiescence and active benevolence. The stoic, the pe- 
dant, may be wise and learned, but the philanthropist and 
the citizens are cut out for usefulness. My father is such, 
and the general knowledge which he has experienced 
gives him the credit of being acceptable wherever he f0es. 
He has wit, but he uses it with care. He has a good 
voice and melodises a glee as a tenor bell covers the 
sounds of a changing peal. He plays music, and his 
family and friends often * coax’ him to divert them when 
their hearts are heavy but their feet light. The company 
are never sad where he is. He has a happy knack of con- 
soling misfortunes, and care must not sit at his table, vor 
show ‘his grizzly phiz’ in his presence. Like many pas 
rents, he loves match-making to his heart’s core; for, like 
Romeo, he serenaded my mother Juliet, over a balcony. 
He is a watchful observer of my sisters’ language and de- 
portment, and gives them private admonitions for any de- 
viation from decorum, never drawing the crimson on their 
cheeks in public, In his person, my father has been said, 
by the fair sex, to be a fine figure with an open and in- 
teresting countenance, and, being a widower, ‘ many set 
their caps at him.’ Howbeit, his clildren are not for- 
saken; his friends not forgotten; his euemies not re- 
venged. He substitutes conciliation for retribution ; 
laughter for taciturnity —He has no ear for slander ; no 
eye for roguery; no heart for cruelty; no charity for im- 
position; no time for sowing the seeds of contention ; hav- 
ing so plentiful a harvest of mirth and good-nature to 
reap for the participation of himself and all to whom he is 


known, J.R.P. 








PELLIS: A WELSH LEGEND. 

* Wuere art thou, Pellis, maid of the bosom of snow ? 
Why art thou flown away, fairy of the lake Cwellyn? But 
yestermorn I pressed thee to my heart; and now, likea 
Hleeting dream, or passing shadow, thou art gone, and 
mine eyes never shall behold thee more!’ 

Thus spake Llewellyn, lord of the valley between two 
hills, as he uprose slowly from his solitary couch, and 
gazed with paternal fondness on his babes, alas! now 
abandoned by their mother. 

Four years had the earth beheld the sun rise and fall, 
since Llewellyn, the man of the ardent soul, first saw the 
Fay Pellis. As the nimble roe skips over the mountain 
tops, so light of foot was the blue-eyed damsel. As the 
rolling billows of the ocean, dashing against a rock, thus 
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did the heart of the lord of the valley Ystrad beat against 
his breast, when he beheld her joining withhercompanions 
in the dance. Like the hunter of the fields, watching till 
he can seize his unsuspecting prey, he stood concealed in 
the entangled forest, ready to dart on the dancer of the 
green. Suspicious of no guile, she fearless passed the 
wood : as the hawk pounces the timid dove, Llewellyn 
seized the maid. Vain were thy screams, O damsel of 
subdued power! vain were thy magic arts! As the lonely 
bird of night flies the approach of day, thus did thy com- 
panions vanish as they heard thy piercing cries. Vain 
were thy struggles, Pellis! the man of many stratagems 
bore thee to his home. 

‘Why sighs the maid of my bosom?’ said the youth, 
“ Whence do thy sorrows flow? Am I not lord of the fer- 
tile vale of Ystrad ? Do not my sheep, as countless as 
the stars in number, feed on the luxuriant grass? And 
do not immense herds of goats, light as the gossamer, frisk 
on the summits of my cloud-capt mountains? Be com- 
forted, fairy of the lake Cwellyn, be comforted! No wish 
of thine, except to leave Llewellyn, shall pass ungratified. 

Do the splendid robe or pomp of dress delight thine eyes ? 
speak, and they shall be thine. Art thou fond of sports 
and shows? we will have tournaments and jousts—thou 
shalt join in the lively dance, and hear the merry song, and 
the sound of the melodious harp. Frown then no more, 
thou beauty of more than mortal charms! Frown no 
more, damsel of the clouded brow! but taste with me the 
sweets of connubial love.’ 

‘ How should I love thee ?’ replied the maiden of thetear- 
ful countenance; ‘ how should I love thee, thou man of 
violence ? By stratagem and force thou madest me thy 
captive; and by stratagem and force should I rejoice to 
regain my liberty. When the stately stag has unwarily 
fallen into the hunter’s toils, does it not endeavour to free 
itself from them? so would I try to escape from the 
power of Llewellyn, the chief of many frauds. But, at 
present, thou hast conquered ; nor dare I refuse to be the 
partner of thy fate. A potent spell, much mightier 
than my will, compels me to confess this.—Yes; [I must 
be thy bride. As the creeping ivy clings to the oak of 
many days, thus shall my duty cling to thee; or, as the 
fearful slave obeys his master’s voice, thus shall I list to 
thine, lord of my destiny! But, beware, thou youth of 
easy wrath! beware, how thou liftest up the iron hand of 
thy indignation to strike the Fay Pellis! Touch her with 
iron, and were she pent in the inmost caverns of the earth, 
the rocks would yawn to free her from thy bondage. As 
to day, when it is past, no more returns, so will she vanish 
from thy sight for ever. Show, then, thy love, thou lord 
of the ardent soul! Restrain thy rising anger as it 

mounts, and thou and I may pass our days together.’ 

She said; the youth of smiling eyes embraced the 
blushing maid—he treasured up her words as the shepherd 
watches over his fleecy care. Five years had their days 
rolled on serene and calm, like the surface of the lake 
Cwellyn, unrufled by a breeze. Three buds, as lovely 
as the parent stem from which they grew, still added to 
their bliss. As the songster of the grove delights to 
teach iis young its merry notes—thus did Llewellyn, to 
teach his babes to speak ; whilst Pellis, the lady of elfin 
race, forgot the moon-light revels of the green. Thus dit! 
time, the hoary chief of many wings, fly swiftly over their 
heads. So fleeting, as a day of joy, five years had passed 
since first they met, But, as on a sudden, the pride of 





—————— 
the forest is rooted up, thus were their joys to cease Why 
didst thou, Llewellyn, thou man of easy wrath! why did 4 
thou forget ihe warning of the maid of magic lore 3 Whe 
when she failed to stop thy courser in the field, didst ad 
like a raging storm, give all thy fury vent? Why dids: 
thou hurl thy steeds proud trappings at the head of Pel. 
lis, the fairy of renewed power? Vain were thy tears 0 
chief of the stormy countenance! Vain are thy prayers 
now! Thou lookedst around in vain! Pellis, the maid 
of regained liberty, was flown. As the widowed dove he. 
wails her absent mate, thus didst thou weep for thy fair 
bride. Thou soughtst thy couch in vain, for no repose 
was there.—And, as soon as the dawn appeared uprising 
from thy tear-drenched bed, and gazing on thy babes, 
thou said’st, § Where art thou, Pellis, maid of the bosom 
of snow? Why art thou flown away, fairy of the lake 


Cwellyn?’ 
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THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 


Tue ancient Romans generally went with their heads 
bare; or, in rain or cold weather, covered them with the 
corners of their toga or robe, Cesar, their first emperor, 
having a bald head, covered it with laurels, as did the 
late Marquis of Granby, from the same cause. Indeed, 
the ancients, when either old or infirm, indulged them- 
selves with wearing a cap. As age was then honourable, 
so caps became marks of honour; as none could then be 
deemed honourable who were not free, the cap, by de- 
grees, became the badge of freedom; and, when a slave 
was made a freeman, he had a cap given to him, which he 
was permitted to wear in public. 

The Pileus, or Cap of Liberty,’ is quite simple in its 
form, common in its texture, and of a whitish colour. It 
is in the form of a suyar loaf, broad at the bottom, and 
ending like acone. This denotes that freedom stands on 
the broad basis of humanity ; and it runs up toa pyra- 
mid, the emblem of eternity, to shew it ought to last for 
ever. It is simple, for liberty is, in itself, the most 
splendid ornament of man. It hath no gilded trappings 
which too often mark the livery of despotism. It is made 
of wool, to signify that liberty is the birthright of the 
shepherd, as wellas the senator; lastly, the Cap of Liberty 
is whitish, the native colour of the wool undyed. — This 
denominates that it should be natural, without deceiving 
gloss, unspotted by faction, and unstained by tyranny. 


GRIP PEBPEPEELLOLOM 


FEMALE COAL-BEARERS. 


Mr. Bap, an intelligerit and experienced engineer, in 
a small work, published some years ago, on the Coal 
Trade of Scotland, gives the following description of the 
iniserable condition of the Female Coal- Bearers :— 

‘ The bearers are generally the wives and daughters of 
the colliers, but sometimes other women are hired. They 
leave their house about two in the morning, the mother 
having previously wrapped up her infant child in a blan- 
ket, and committed it to the care of an old woman, who, 
for a small gratuity, keeps three or four children ata 
time, and, in their mother’s absence, feeds them with ale 
or whiskey mixed with water. The mother and grown 
up daughters then descend the pit, where their occupation 
is to carry immense loads of coals on their backs bas- 
kets.—In carrying their loads, the mother sets out first 
with a lighted candle in her teeth; the girls follow, and 
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i) this manner, they proceed to the pit-bottom, and, 
with weary steps and slow, ascend the stairs, halting 
occasionally to draw breath, till they arrive at the bill or 
itetop, Where the coals are laid down for sale; and in this 
manner they god for eight or ten hours without resting, 
It is no uncommon thing to see them, when ascending the 
pit, weeping most bitterly, from the excessive severity of 
the labour; but, the instant they have laid down their 
burden on the hill, they resume their cheerfulness, and re- 
turn down the pit singing. ‘The work performed by a 
stout woman in this way is beyond conception, ‘The au- 
thor has seen two tons carried in this way in a day, by 
burdens of 170 pounds or upwards, or even as high as 
three hundred weight, first one hundred and fifty yards 
up the slope below ground, then up the stairs of the pit 
one hundred and seventeen feet, and, lastly, twenty 
yards on the iil, The wages paid them for this work are 
eightpence a-day, acircumstance, as Mr. Bald remarks, as 
surprising as the work performed: The women begin 
their labour generally at seven years of age, and continue 
it till fifty or even sixty. It frequently happens, that the 
mother of a family continues to bear coals even to within 
two days or twelve hours of her lying-in. This practice 
is unknown in England, has been discontinued at Glas- 
gow, aud prevails chiefly in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and some other limited districts; but we under- 
stand some families in Edinburgh have resolved to take 
no coals from Collieries where’ female bearers are ~em- 
ployed: and there is no doubt, were this resolution acted 
on to any extent, the practice would soon be entirely 
given up.’ 
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Biography. 


Mr. BIRD, R. A. 


Tuts excellent artist, whose death we announced in a 
former number, was a native of Bristol, where he princi- 
pally resided. At an early age he gave symptoms of 
those talents which afterwards enabled him to force his 
way to public notice and admiration, and to a distin- 
guished rank in his profession. 

He was happy in the delineation of character, and a 
great deal of his success aro-e from his good understand- 
ing, which enabled him to profit by the observations and 
suggestions of others; and although, as is natural, he 
would shrink at severe criticisms at the moment, yet, the 
hext day, he would own he had benefitted by them; and 
he passed this ordeal better than most artists of inferior 
merit. All his pictures, especially his comic ones, were 
closely studied from nature; but, contrary to most men 
who possess the comic powers of the pencil, he ever 
avoided satire in his compositions, beyond what was ge- 
heral, and, on no consideration, would he allow a licen- 
tous idea to appear on his canvas. 

Mr. Bird employed models for every thing, and chose 
his models with superior judgment :—having many friends 
and being rapid with his pencil, few would refuse him a 
sitting, and his best pictures abound with actual por- 
traits, Nobody was more liberal of his sketches, and for 
some years he was the centre of a society, assembled to 
make drawings in the evening, before supper, where the 
greater number of members.were amateurs, and the re- 
sult of their labours went into the scrap-book of the 
party whose turn it was to have the meeting at his house; 








on these occasions, his contributions were often the most 
valuable, and an infinite number of his designs are thus 
scattered about Bristol. 

Mr. Bird's success in his profession fully corresponded 
with his talents; the Marquis of Stafford was his first 
patron ; and the first picture of any consequence Was, to 
serve him, placed in his celebrated gallery, among the old 
masters, His picture of *Chevy Chace’ procured him 
the appointment of Historical Painter to H. R. Highness 
the Princess Charlotte. For the Prince Kegent, he exe- 
cuted the Psa/m Singers in a country church, and had a 
commission for its Pendant, which he never lived to exe- 
cute, Lord Dridgewater ordered his Debarkation of the 
King of France, which be muniticently rewarded ; and 
also his Embarkation, on an equally grand scale. In 
Bristol, Mr. Baugh employed him to paint several pic- 
tures, aud Mr. Hilhouse was his early admirer and liberal 
patron. The superb Freemason’s Hall at Bristol, bears 
upon its ceiling a fine specimen of his taste and talents. 
The Royal Academy elected bin almost without appli- 
cation; Mr. West entirely patronized him; the public 
viewed all his productions with partiality; he liberally 
patronized talent wherever he found it, aud took pleasure 
in bringing it forward—his pupils never ceased to be so, 
for he promoted their advances in the arts many years 
after they had ceased to be under his immediate instruc 
tions. Naturally he had a strong mind, and superior na- 
tural parts to conduct him to success in the arts, and loug 
practice in its inferior branches had confirmed him in the 
mechanical part of it. 

Like all men of genius, Mr. Bird possessed a fund of 
simplicity and faith im other men’s professions, and he was 
often the dupe of his own good nature. fis meimory 
will be preserved by all who knew hin, on account of his 
sincerity of menners, his philanthropy and generosity, in- 
dependantly of the admiration his pictorial attainments 
excited. Hle was a good son, an affectionate husband, 
a kind father, a liberal master, and a loyal citizen, and no 
man was amore social or amiable im society, The last 
five or six years of his life were a continued struggle with 
disease, latterly producing hypochondriacal affection, til 
at length medical assistance could only alleviate pain. 
For the last year he could not exercise his beloved art, 
and this affected him poiguantly. Could he but have 
preserved his health, there 1s no doubt he might have left 
a considerable fortune behind him; but we regret to hear 
that his widow and three children are left in very de- 
pressed circumstances. [t is in contemplation to open 
an exhibition of his paintings ior their benelit 5 this would 
aflord the lover of the tine arts aud the philanthropist tue 
opportunity of testifying their admiration of his talents, 
while they rescued his family from that misery which are 
too often the concomitauts of genius. 








Orginal poctry. 


TO , WITH A POCKET-BOOK. 


Sweer charmer, prythee do not frown 
At my presenting this: 

Tis not to note thy troubles on, 
But all thy dreams of bliss. 


To number down the many sighs 
Thou hast of rapture given: 

Each minute as it swiftly flies— 
That brings thee nearer heaven ! 
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Queen Street, Cheapside. 





To mark when thou dost think of one, 
Who lives for thee alone: 

Whose heart, thy forin’s engraven on— 
Whose bosom is—Love’s throne! 


But give one smile, and thou wilt lift 
My soul above the skies— 

I care not how you prize the gift, 
So you the giver prize! 


or PLO OPE ODOT 





ACCA. 
Tuere was a wildness in his lyre of love, 
A sadness, 
That soothingly stole 
O’er my rufil’d soul, 
[imparting a languid gladness: 
There was a sweetness in his song,— 
A swell of sounds that move ! 
Oh! it so softly stole along, 
I seem’d, as in a lovely dream, 
To float on rosebuds, down a scented stream ; 
While ev’ry ripple of the tide 
Join’d in the murmur, as each wild note died ! 
And he could lull my heartfelt pain, 
And scare my madness by his strain . 
But he is cold and pale,— 
And around him the hoarse wind moans ; 
And I, alone, am left to wail 
O’er his unburied bones! 
He sat on the loftiest crag 
Of the sea-beat cluster of rocks; 
And he sang to the roaring blast, 
As it rush’d through the raven locks! 
. For he sought to soothe the tempest hag, 
And to still the angry flood. 
But the time-worn rock 
Was rent by the shock, 
And the dark hair’d Acca was downward cast, 
And the green wave drank his blood ! 
I found him, when the strife was o’er, 
Cold and pale onthe pebbly shore ; 
And I made his grave in the yellow sands, 
And cover’d it, with my trembling hands, 
With shells and gems from the sparkling wave, 
And I| breath’d a lament o’er his sea-beat grave! 
But the waters will not let him sleep, 
He is cast forth by the angry deep; 
For the beach is by the ocean beat, 
And the yellow sands are washed away ; 
And, when the whelming waves retreat, 
His bones are expos’d to the glare of day. 


PRPAEPEPEPPEELEPELEPELDPBLEPPELEOOD? 


TO A RAINBOW. 


Hai arch magnificent, of varied dyes, 

Sublime in splendour circling thro’ the skies! 
Thou com’st the tempest’s terrors to destroy ! 

And spread’st on thunderclouds the rays of joy, 

As hope paints pleasure on the clouds of woe, 

And bliss, and misery, immingling glow : 

Distinct humanity could neither bear 

The storm’s black horrors nor the sun’s bright glare, 
But happiness, like thee, displays its beams 

In the just medium of two extremes :— 

A narrow space, where lives are duly blended, 
Bright a few moments and for ever ended. 

Like man’s thy origin—from earth the storm, 
From heaven the sunbeam meet, thy beauties form: 


WILForD. 


Y.F. 
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A spark from heaven thus joined the dross of eart}; 
And man, thy great admirer, man had birth; ’ 
In whose all wond’rous structure we behold, 
Refractions of the Dety unfold! 
In cloudless climates thou art never seen ;— 
Where trouble is not, man has never been ; 
And the same wind that breaks thy form away, 
Shall scatter wide the dust of human clay. 
Thy evanescent hues are fading fast— 
Such human life, a span and quickly past : 
Thy form is seen no more. 

But where the ray 
That gave thy glorious tints, that does decay ? 
J hear the sage, philosophy, reply, 
‘ It seeks its source, the sun, in yonder sky.” 
So the bright spark, which lights the human frame, 
Shall seek in heaven the source from whence it came ; 
It is a portion of celestial fire, 
Essence immortal, never to expire ! 
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TO CASCA. 


Shall I reflecction drown, my friend, 
In yonder sparkling bowl, 

Will peace with it be found, my friend, 
To ease my aching soul. 

Will it remove each care and sorrow, 
Or kindly soothe my grief, 

And shall I find the coming morrow 
A day that brings relief. 


Oh no! I rather fear, my friend, 
Tis but a tempting guile ; 

’T would cause a future tear, my friend, 
Yet ne’er produce asmile. 

Tis but a quickly passing pleasure, 
(Which, like the meteor flies), 

In gaining which, we lose a treasure 
l'ar greater than the prize. 


For, what can give more joy, my friend, 
Than reason unconfined, — 

Oblivion’s but a toy, my friend, 
To happier peace of mind. 

Then shall I, like a son of folly, 
Raise poison to my lip, 

And, but to soothe my melancholy, 
Drink death in every sip. 

No! from the snare I’ll fly, my friend, 
Be with my lot content, 

Altho’ twill cause a sigh, my friend, 
*T will many a sigh prevent. 

Then let me now my soul restrain, 
And fly this dang’ rous power, 

Tis but a flitting moment’s pain, 


Before a happy hour. J. D. Newman. 








Sine Arts, 
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TOUR OF THE RHINE. 


Mr. AckErMAN, about three-months since, announced 
‘an Historical and Characteristic Tour of the Rhine, 
from Mayence to Cologne,’ to be completed in six 
monthly parts. Two numbers of this work have beet 
published, the embellishments of which are, in appeat- 
ance, equal to drawings, and confer no discredit upon the 
taste and ability for which Mr. Ackerman is distinguished, 
in his publications in the fine arts. The scenery of the 
views is most romantic, and the landscape-painter app# 


Joun ADDison. 
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rently could not have se'ected more appropriate and 
pleasing subjects for the exertion of his talent. 


PORTRAIT OF SIR R. WILSON. 


A good portrait of the brave and distinguished 
General Sir Robert Wilson, M. P., &c. &c. &e. is just 
ublished, engraved by Ward, A. R. A. from the excel- 
lent painting by Pickersgill, exhibited this year at the 
Royal Academy. 

The gallant officer appears decorated with his different 
orders, (of which, it is said, that he has more than any 
subject in Europe) and with his left arm resting, comme 
il faut,—upon the muzzle of a cannon. 

Perhaps the most critical observer can say nothing 
against this engraving, except that the likeness is not very 
well caught from the original painting, which bore a very 
good resemblance. It may be superfluous now to praise 
the original by Pickersgill, since it was very generally 
approved of at the time of its exhibition. 


BANK NOTES. 


A steel plate, for the engraving of Bank notes, is in 
the course of execution. It is to be very curiously 


wrought, and is to contain, in the centre, a medallion of 


H.R. H. the Prince Regent, executed in the chalk 
manner. This plate of steel will bear an impression 
of two hundred thousand, without deterioration, so that 
the expense will not, in the end, exceed much, if at all, 
that of the common copper-plates at present used, which 
will bear the impression of about four thousand or five 
thousand only. ‘The curious specimens of minute and skil- 
ful engraving, which have been proposed for the prevention 
of forgery, present, if not an inaccessible, at least a very 
formidable barrier to imitation and fraud. *; *, T. 








The Drama. 
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Deury Lane.—The tragedy of Brutus, which acquired 
such undeserved popularity last season, has been repre- 
sented three times during the last week, and although it 
did not attract very full houses, yet it went off success- 
fully. Mr. Kean in the character of Lucius Junius, gave 
ita firmness and dignity which it hitherto wanted in his 
hands, and we congratulate him on his amended represen- 
tation of this noble Roman. A Mr. Mude made his first 
appearance on this stage, in the character of Titus. He 
possesses a good figure, and a countenance capable of 
inuch expression ; his voice is good. In the parting scene 
with Tarquinia, and afterwards with his father, he gave 
proofs of strong sensibility and considerable skill. 1t was 
amost successful debut, and Mr. Mude must prove an 
acquisition to this house. 

We do not know whether it is owing to Mr, Elliston’s 
ambition to appear as often before the public as possible 
not, that the comedy of Wild Oats is repeated so long 
alter it has ceased to be attractive. We fear it is, as we 
ind this actor announced for characters but ill suited to 
his talents, varied as they undoubtedly are. We have also 
'o regret, that the disgraceful system of puffing, carried to 
such an excess last season, is revived; thus we are told, 
that the ¢ pit of the house is filled nightly, within fifteen 
minutes after the doors are opened.’ 

Covent Garpen.—A new petite comedy in two acts, 
founded on an historical anecdote, (for so the playbills in- 
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form us,) has been produced at this theatre, daring the 
week. The story is briefly this. The favourite of Sta- 
nislaus, King of Poland, has been directed by his royal 
mnaster to represent his person, and assume his rank in a 
distant frontier town, while he repairs, incognito, to War- 
saw. The pretended King (Mr. Kemble) in the enjoy- 
ment of his temporary sovereignty, amuses himself with 
creating an interested country lord (Liston) treasurer of 
the kingdom, and finding that he is near obtaining the 
hand of a neighbouring baron’s daughter, in opposition to 
the love of his own nephew, and the wishes of the lady, 
he works upon his avarice by the promise of great advance- 
ment, to give up a large estate to the young man, and 
resign his claims to the natch, in the hope of a more im- 
portant one. He thus makes the lovers happy, and is 
able at the same time to avenge himself for the rigidness 
of a widow countess to whom he pays his addresses, b 
pretending to insist on her marrying the treasurer. When 
all the objects of the mock King have been obtained, a 
letter from the real monarch informs him that he may lay 
down his temporary crown, and accept in its stead the 
appointinent of a generalsl.ip, and a pension of two thou- 
sand Louis dors. The piece, which has been ascribed 
both to Mr. Kenny aud Mr. Morton, is of French extrac- 
tion. It was tolerably successful, 


Miss Macau ey has resumed her varied and interest- 
ing entertainments in the metropolis, at the Concert 
Rooms, Soho Square; an agreeable melange, including 
every species of recitation, from deep tragedy to broad 
farce, singing, &c, are among the attractions which her 
Regalio presents to the public. A pupil of this lady gives 
recitations with good effect. 


-- ——— 


Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 
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We learn by a letter from the celebrated Italian traveller, 
M. Belzoni, that he has recently performed a journey into 
the deserts of Lybia, to examine there the environs and ruins 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. ‘This Journey lasted fifty 
days, during which ‘ saw different ruins, several temples, 
and other remarkable objects. After having craversed the 
desert, he arrived at the place where the temple is supposed 
to have existed. ‘The country was fertile, and he found some 
villages, but the inhabitants of the country, where, perhaps, 
for several centuries, an Kuropeca had not been seen, were 
very savage, and would not suffer him to pass, because they 
imagined that he was looking for treasures in their country. 
The ruins of the temple he discovered had been employed in 
the construction of another temple, which is cena in part 
destroyed, and in forming the foundation of the cabins of a 
village. The most remarkable thing, however, discovered 
by M. Belzoni, in these environs, is a spring of living water, 
of which Herodotus makes mention, warm in the morning 
and evening, coo! at noon, and boiling hot at midnight. M. 
Belzoni has brought away some of this water for the purpose 
of analysing it. 


Bells.—M. Baragozzi, of Verona, has resolved a singular 
problem. He has discovered the art of restoring to cracked 
bells their original sound. 

There has been discovered, in the Ambrosian Library, at 
Milan, a manuscript copy of the /liad of Homer, which has 
singularly attracted the attention of the learned ; first, for its 
antiquity, which appears to border on the fourth century ; 
and by sixty pictures in it equally ancient. We know that 
the first manuscript upon which all the editions of Homer 
have been founded is posterior to the tenth century ; the 
newly-discovered one bears a text more ancient by about six 
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ages. The characters are square capitals, according to the 
usage of the best ages, without distinction of words, without 
accents, or the aspirates; that is to ay without any sign of 
the modern Greek orthography, The- pictures are upon 
vellum, and represent the principal circumstances mentioned 
in the Iliad. ‘These pictures being antique and rare, copies 
of them have been engraved with the greatest exactness. 
They are not perfect in the execution; but they possess a 
certain degree of merit; for they are curious, inasmuch as 
they present exact representations of the vestments, the fur- 
niture, the usages, the edifices, the arms, the vessels, the sa- 
crifices, the games, the banquets, and the trades of the time, 
with the precise characters of the gods and heroes, and other 
infallible and numerous marks oftheir antiquity. M. Angelo 
Maio, a Professor of the Ambrosian College, has caused the 
ananuscript to be printed in one volume, with the engravings 
from the pictures, and the numerous scholia attached to the 
manuscript. ‘hese new scholia fill more than thirty-six 
pages in large folio ; vy 4 are all of a very ancient period, 
and the greater part of them are by authors anterior to the 
Christian era, and to the school of Alexandria. ‘The authors 
quoted are one hundred and forty in number, whose writings 
have been lost, or are entirely unknown. ‘There are among 
then titles of works which have not come down to us, and 
unedited fragments of poets and historians; they quote the 
most celebrated manuscripts of Homer, such as the two of 
Aristarchus, those of Astimachus, of Argolichus, the common 
one; in short, all the best of them ; but no authorities are so 
often quoted as those of Aristarchus, Aristophanes, aad Zeno- 
dotus ; that is to say, the learned men to whom the poems of 
Iiomer are indebted for the most ingenious corrections. ‘The 
manuscript, however, does not contain the J/vad entire, but 
only the fragments which relate to the pictues. 











The Wee. 
Floriferis ut anes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 

Remarkable Oak.—Near the thirty-third mile-stone, on the 
London road, near Rainham, Norfolk, in the garden of a cot- 
tager, lies the decaying trunk of an ancient oak, which has 
‘lost its important character and honours by time, that has with 
it also destroyed its roots, its foliage, and its limbs. ‘The tree 
itself was at once a parish boundary, also a sea mark, and se- 
parated the eastern and western divisions of the county. 
‘hese were sufficient to give it importance—it may be re- 
placed, but another cannot obtain the honour the old stump 
can boast, as it was under that tree the famed Watts, of Roches- 
ter, in the year of his mayoralty, in company with the corpo- 
ration, met the more famous eee Elizabeth, on her return 
from Dover, where she had been to view part of her fleet, 
after it had defeated the Spanish Armada, and under which 
she and they enjoyed a dejeuné, leaving the remainder of 
viands, plates, Knives, and forks, for the use of the poor of 
the parish of Rainham, after which she accompnied the ca- 
valcade to the worshipful the mayor’s house, on Boley Hill 
which she called ¢ Satis,’ from the sumptuous entertainment 
she enjoyed there. When this tree, worn out with age and 
time, fell down, other plants were placed in the same situa- 
tion, but, as though the earth felt jealous of a supplanter, it 
refused to nourish them,-nor have any efforts to raise another 
oak on that spot, although several attempts have been made, 
ever succeeded. 

Dialogue at the Door of a Theatrical Manager. — Bow 
Street— 

A. knocks at the door— 

2. Is Mr. L. at home? 

Servant. If it is an engagement you want, I am desired to 
say, we are quite full. If you wish to give us a piece, we 
accept none more than two ounces in weight, 

A, That ’s /ight comedy with a vengeance. 


LUCRETIUS. 
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The Origin of the Word Dunn —Some falsely think it comes 
from the French, donnez, give me, implying a pw 
something due; but the true origin ofthis expression owes “* 
birth to one John Dunn, a famous bailiff, of the town of } ine 
coln, so extremely active and so dextrous at the manave. 
ment of his rough business, that it became a proverb, when , 
man refused to pay his debts,—why don’t you Dun him? thar 
is, why don’t you send Dun to arrest him? Hence it grew 4 
custom, and is now as old as since the days of Henry the se. 
venth. 

The Sock and the Buskin.—The Roman tragedians wore , 
kind of shoe on the stage, coming up the leg like busking 
which they called cothurnus, to signify a tragical and lof, 
stile, as Sophocleo digna cothurno, resembling the stile of S¢- 
phocles, and sometimes a tragedy itself. The comedians wore 
a shoe higher than the ancle, similar to those worn by plough. 
inen, which is called socus, signifying a comedy, a7 
SaysS,~— . 
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‘ Hunc soeci cepere pedem graudesy cothurni, 


A French bishop, thinking it beneath his dignity to address 
his flock in the usual style, began his sermon thus: Canailie 
Chretiens, ecoutées la parele de Dieu. * Ye Christian scoun- 
drels, listento the word of God.’ ‘The consequence was, the 
whole congregation immediately left the proud bishop to him- 
self. 

In many country chapels it is the custom to place the men 
on one side, and the women on the other. One day, in the 
middle of his sermon, a preacher heard some one talking, and 
he complained of the interruption. A woman starts up im- 
mediately, in hopes of vindicating her sex, and said, ‘ how- 
ever, reverend sir, it is not on our side.’ * So much the bet- 
ter, my good woman, so much the better,’ answered the 
preacher, ‘ it will sooner be at an end.’ 

An excellent Patient.—On the 17th of May, 1817, died, at 
Heckington, in Lincolushire, Mr. Samuel Joseph, an opulent 
grazier, of pill-taking memory. By the evidence on a trial 
respecting a doctor’s bill, which he disputed, it appeared, that 
in twenty-one years, (from 1794 to 1816,) the deceased took 
226,934 pills, supplied by a respectable apothecary at Bottes- 
ford; which is at the rate of 10,806 pills a-year, or twenty 
nine pills a-day; but inthe last five years, preceding 1816, he 
took the pills at seventy-eight a-day ; and, in 1814, took, 51,500 
with the addition of 40,000 bottles of mixture and julips and 
alectricinis, extending to fifty-five closely written columns of 
an apothecary’s bill. 

Physic, says Menage, is‘ L’ Art ou la science d’entretenir 
un malade des raisons frivoles de son mal, et de ’amuser pat 
des remedes, bons ou mauvais, en attendant que Ja nature le 
tue ou le guerisse.?_ And Moliere defined a physician to be, 
‘a man paid for telling idle nonsense ina sick person’s cham- 
ra till either nature had cured him, or medicines had killed 
um. 

Buonaparte’s Wound.—The report of Buonaparte being 
wounded in the back, at the battle of Eylau, puzzled some ot 
our quidnuncs, as he was stated to have pursued the Russians. 
An Irish gentleman reconciles the apparent contradiction, by 
observing, ‘ that the crafty thief might have had his coat but- 
toned behind,’ 


In a few days will be published, _ . 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD, containing PON- 
TEFRACT CASTLE. Printed for William Fearman, 170, New 


Bond Street. Where may be had, gratis, a Reply to Mr. John 
Ballantyne. 
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